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At length, one night, Aza dreamed a dream. } back—*The dragon is on you!’ ‘Hold! ex- 





THE THREE SISTERS. | 
j 


. ! . . 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PH@NICIAN, BY BULWeER.!' She thought that the great deity, No-No,! claimed Aza, arresting the madman’s arm, 


In an age which two or three thousand years 
ago was considered somewhat of the earliest, 





appeared to her, and said—‘Arise, go forth into f ‘The god No-No has changed all your dragons 
| the city, and the people shall be delivered from | into butterflies! With that she turned aside, 


but which geologists have proved to have been 1 the curse.’ And Aza, the next morning, sought | and, unperceived by the crowd, emptied the sil. 
but as yesterday, Iao-pater reigned over tbose |, Iao-pater, who had crept into a hole of the wall, | ver net. The air was filled with butterflies. The 
districts known to historians by the name of || 80 that nothing but his face was discernible.— || crowd stared again ; first at the insects, then at 


i} > . . i e 
Phenicia. An honest, arbitrary, good sort of || Aza told her dream, and implored permission to | the princess, then at one another. Fortunately, 


king he was; not altogether unlike our Henry ) obey the divine command. | at that time the god No-No thought it a good 


the Lighth—only he was not quite so much 1 ‘Doas you like, my child,’ said the king ; ‘but |) opportunity to thunder: the omen completed 
master of his own house. Her majesty led him || don’t come so close to me; and mind, wherever | the cure—and the mob woke all at once from 


a troublesome life—into the particulars of which | you go, that you proclaim it to be high treason to 1 their delusion. 


| 
| 








Twenty men in their senses are sometimes 


we need not enter, seeing that people in this | attempt to peep at my back. As for other oar 


virtuous age have a disinclination to scandal, | ple’s backs—it is not my affair.’ 


and that the Greeks have made some of the|! 


best stories sufficiently familiar in that budget 


of gossip which they call a Mythology. Reve.| 


nons a nos moutons. 

Jao-patar had a very large family—sons and | 
daughters without number. Among them, by 
a left-handed marriage, were three young ladies, 
called, in the language of that day, Aza, Mer- 
thy:ec, and Insla. Respecting these princesses, | 
we find a tale recorded in one of the manuscripts 





consulted by Sanchoniathon, in his work on the 
Serpent, which has not hitherto been publish- 
ed. 

In the latter days of Iao-pater his subjects 
were visited by a most terrible species of mad- 


When Aza went forth from the palace, she | enough to convert a multitude of maniacs; and 
| repaired to the royal gardens, and amused her-| those who were now convinced that dragons were 
self with catching the most beautiful butterflies || butterflies, went about proclaiming the miracu.- 
‘she could find. Having put them into-a little || lous fact, till at last they persuaded or frighten. 
'net of silver meshes, inconceivably fine, she | ed the rest of the citizens into that belief. But 
took her way into the great street. Scarccly! scarce was this epidemic over, than a new dis. 
‘had she gone three paces, when she heard a tre-| ease seized this ill-fated people. They took it 

mendous uproar and hallooing ; and presently a) into their hcads that Iao-pater, in order to punish 
young man, more beautiful than words can de-| them for their recent inhumanity, had covered 


|| scribe, come bounding up the street, pale, breath . their streets with invisible man-traps; and the 


less, and frightened out of his wits, and fell ex: | moment this crotchet seized them, not a moth- 
_hausted at the feet of the princess. | er’s son would budge a foot! There—where 
| ‘Save me! save me!’ he cried out. ‘I am an 

unhappy stranger in chis city, and awhole mob | still asa stone! He would not even stir for food. 


-are at my heels, swearing [ have a dragon on | Thousands were starved to death—business was 


the idea first entered a man—there he stood, as. 





ness. Each man fancied he saw a horrible| my back, As long asI spoke to them face to| suspended—the whole city seemed attacked with 
dragon upon the back of his neighbor, and was | face, they overwhelmed me with civilities. But! the rot. 

instantly seized with a furious desire to attack | the mornent I turned !—Ah, here they are !— Poor Aza found all her exhortations and arti- 
the monster. ‘Thus, the moment your back was | And, in fact, a score or two of fierce-luoking | fices were useless; and was returning sorrow- 
turned, half a dozeu of your countrymen made | citizens, some with hatchets, some with pincers, | fully to the palace with the young stranger,who 
a rush at you, one with a sword, to hew, another 1 some with long hooks—(all for the dragon)—) was lost in astonishment at the singular set into 
with a saw, to saw ; a third with red-hot pincers, {| now thronged, hot and panting, to the spot. which he had fallen, when she met her younger 


| . : 
to pluck off the creature of their imagination:|) Atthe sight of Aza they halted abruptly—for | sister Merthyne, who was then a child. 








if no other weapon was at hand, they fastened | there was something in her face so serene and) ‘You are surprised to see me here,’ said the 
on you with their nails and teeth. What made | lovely, that even those wretched maniacs felt) latter; ‘but the god No-No has just appeared to 
this malady more singular, while their victim | the soothing influence of her beauty. me. ‘‘Merthyne,” said the god, ‘arise, go into 
perished under their mutilations, they kept con- | ‘My friends,’ said Aza, in a voice of sweet) the city, and the people shall be delivered from 
gratulating him on his approaching delivery || command, ‘what would you with this young} the curse !”’ 

from the dragon. The more he bellowed for 1 man ? ° | ‘Iam surprised,’ said Aza, who, with all her 
mercy, the worse he fared: when once attacked || ‘The dragon! the dragon! shouted a dozen! amiable qualities, could not help being a little 


in this manner, his fate was sealed, and, as he||-voices, already hoarse with screaming—‘ He jealous that her sister was favored equally with 
gave up the ghost, his tormenters, instead of || has a dragon on his back: we would not harm | herself; ‘} am surprised that the god No.No 
suspecting they had done anything wrong, | him for the world !—a most charming young! should appear to such a child as as you are, 
shrugged their shoulders, and cried—‘This || man!—but the dragon, your royal highness—)| But no matter ; only some people don’t always 
comes of the dragon!’ \, the dragon? | tell the truth, 

: So dreadful were the ravages and slaughter | ‘I have taken it off the stranger’s back,’ said | This last aphorism contained a very just sar. 
resulting from this insanity, that his majesty’s| the princess, mildly. ‘See, here itis. Behold| casm; for Merthyne was by no means scrupu- 
dominions were nearly depopulated. Iao-pater,| the terrible monster that so appals you!” So| lously veracious. But then she told fibs with so 
ina great fright lest his own back should be |' saying, she opened her hand, and away flew one || much grace, and so little malice, and was alto. 
caught sight of, shut himself up in his palace |! of the most beautiful purple and gold butterflies } gether such a charming, smiling, pretty little 


and all prudent persons, following the royal ex-| that ever was seen. | creature, that she was the darling of the whole 
ample, kept themselves in-doors,with their backs As the insect fluttered and circled to and fro, || family. She made no reply to Aza’s taunt ; but, 
screwed tight against the wall. The soothsayers || the crowd stared at it with open mouths. shaking her golden locks archly, went singing 
killed nine millions and forty-two birds, and four | ‘Bless me!’ cried one of them, ‘and that’s) through the streets. 

hundred thousand sows, but the entrails of the | what we took for the dragon—so it is!” | She soon came toa grave old judge, who was 
victiines were obstinately silent on the occasion,|| ‘Hollo! you, sir! cried another, lifting up || standing spell-bound on one leg, not daring to 


nor could any remedy for the growing evil be I his hatchet against a last speaker, who had un- || put down the other, though he was ready to drop 


suggested by councillor or priest. '| wittingly turned round and exposed his own \| with fatigue. 
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‘Bless your gray hairs!’ cried Merthyne gaily, 
‘why, how young you look! I need not wish 
you long life—you’ll live these fifty years! 

‘You are very good, child,’ said the judge 
gtuffly ; but how I am to live long, with a great 
man-trap ready to catch me by the leg, is niore 
than’—— 

‘Man-trap! Stuff!’ interrupted Merthyne; 
‘come, I want you to play at hyde-and-seek with 
me 

So saying, the little princess picked up a straw 
that lay on the ground, and begun tickling the 
judge's foot, asit hung rampant in the air, till at 
last he was forced, between scolding and laugh: 
ing, to put itdown. No svoner had he done 
this, than little Merthyne drew a rattle from her 
bosom, and began skipping before him, and 
sounding the rattle so merrily in his cars, that the 
old judge could not, for the life of him,withstand 
it. 

‘You provoking little creature,’ he cried, ‘I 
must and will have akigs from those laughing 
lips ! 

‘Catch me if you can,’ cried Merthyne, skip- 
and rattling with all her might. 

The judge made astart. Away ran Merthyne, 
and the judge hobbled after her as fast as he 
could. He could not go fast, indeed; for, be. 
sides that he was gouty, he had the pleasure to 
find, that, in lifting his feet from the ground, he 
took away the great baked pieces of clay on 
which he had been standing, and which, in that 
city, answered the purpose of paving-stones. 
And there was this beautiful little fairy, dancing, 
meteor-like, before him; and there was the 
gouty old judge dancing after her, with two 
huge pieces of pavement sticking to his feet! 
Away they went through the market-place ; and 
soseductive was Merthyne’s rattle, and so con- 
tagious was the judge’s unwonted friskiness, that 
everybody they passed forgot the man-traps, and 
scampered after them ; each, like the judge, tak- 
ing up the piece of clay on which he stood. 
The noise of this extraordinary crowd, all dan- 
cing and laughing, and clattering through the 
streets, was so great, that those who were in 
their houses ran to the windows; but no sooner 
did they see the procession, and catch a glance 
at Merthyne’s glad eyes, than they ran out, car- 
rying the floor with them at the soles of their 
shoes. 

In this manner Merthyne had gone through 
the whole city, and was now leading the dance 
round the palace, when old Iao-pater himself 
popped his head out of the door, and saw the 
new mania that had seized upon his subjects. 

*Did ever king rule over such a strange peo- 
ple! cried he ; ‘what is to be done now ? Where 
are the priests and soothsayers ?” 

‘Dancing away, your majesty, as mad as the 
rest of them! said the grave Ingla, a young 
woman of a very serious cast of character. 

‘More shame for them,’ said the king. ‘Yet 
I must own I feel the fidgets myself. What a 
dear little creature that Merthyneis! Zounds! 
my. feet itch to have a dance! Tum—tum—tira 
—tira—tum !’ 

‘My dear father,’ said Insla, ‘this morning I 
dreamed a dream. The god No.No appeared to 
me, and said, “‘Insla, it shall come to pass that 
thou shalt see men dancing with the clods at 

















their feet. When thou lookest at them, go forth, 
and their feet shall be released from ihe clay.”’ 

‘That would be a great comfort,’ said the 
king ; ‘it must be very fatiguing to be so heavily 
shod. Go, my child, the god No-No must never 
be disobeyed,’ 

Having thus got the king’s permission, Insla 
went into the back garden, where there was at 
that time an old balloon, (for we are not the new 
inventors we think for.) It had not been used 
for a long time, and was thrown aside as a piece 
of old-fashioned Jumber. She summoned the 
slaves to inflate and arrange the balloon; and, 
in the meanwhile, she went into the treasury 
and selected jewels of extraordinary lusire. 
These she fasiencd to gold threads, so fine as to 
be invisible at a little distance; and having 
mounted the balloon, she suspended the threads 
at the sides of the aerial vehicle. The slaves 
cut the string, and Insla slowly ascended into 
the air, and sailed over the heads of the clamor. 
ous multitude. At the sight of-the pendant 
jewels glittering in the sunlight, the crowd stood 
still; and even Merthyne suspended her rattle. 

‘Sons of men! cried Insla, in a sonorous and 
majestic voice, ‘behold the proper objects of de 
sire! Each of these jewels is more valuable 
than a kingdom! See! they hang but little 
above your heads; you have but to leap high 
enough to grasp them !’ 

The crowd turned their bewildered eyes to 
Merthyne ; for so had that mischievous little 
baggage fascinated them, that they would not 
have stirred a step without her instigation.— 
But Merthyne was herself dazzled, child-like, 
by the jewels ; and shaking her rattle, she trip- 
ped to the spot over which the balloon hovered, 
and began to jump as high as she could, in or- 
der to catch a superb eiacrald, that seemed just 
within her reach. Her example was instantly 
followed ; the judges and the soothsayers, the 
old and the young, all began to jump, and with 
such heartiness and energy, that, one after the 
other, they kicked off the clods of clay that had 
stuck to their feet, and they seemed in a fair 
way of catching the balloon and all its treasures, 
when Insla, seeing her object was effected, 
mounted gradually higher, and vanished from 
the disappvinted eyes of the crowd. 

It was then that a splendor broke over the 
whole city, and the soothsayers fell flat on the 
ground, crying out—‘The god No-No!” A 
mighty and gigantic shadow, like that of some 
colossus, grew into shape in the midst of the 
blaze of light, and a sweet low voice thus 
spoke : 

‘Well have ye performed your parts, daugh- 
ters of Iao-pater; and immortal life have you 
obtained as your reward. For thee, and thine 
other progeny, O king ! is reserved the destiny 
of translation to the skies. Human, as ye are, 
ye will: e honored as gods by many generations, 
and in the fairest lands. But the empire of Aza, 
Merthyne, and Insla,will be more permanent and 
more durable. Go forth, ye Blessed Three, over 
the whole world ; not borne aloft to Olympus, but 
destined to hold your sway below, wherever the 
heart beats, and the mind aspires. Take with 
you the gift of eternal youth, and be known 
among mortals by names honored in every 
tongue—Cuarity, Hops, and Fairu. 

Thus ends the apologue in the original Phe 








nician. I have no doubt that the story is per- 
fectly true, having myself oftened listened to the 
rattle of Merthyne, and gazed on the balloon of 
Insla ; as for Aza, or Charity, I confess I never 
had the pleasure of meeting her in polite society. 











MISCELLANY: 








THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
In one of those quiet secluded valleys of the 


| Alps, near the lake’s wild margin, embosomed by 
| snow-crowned mountains, lay the village of Ge- 


neva. In its midst stood the moss.covered cot- 
tage of Bolien. The departing rays of a sammer’s 
sun played among the leaves of the flowers, and 
the mountains and tall trees were inverted in the 
waters, now stilled beneath the deep blue sky of 
heaven. The windows of Bolien’s cottage were 
thrown open, the curtains drawn aside, and there 
watched the wife of the faithful pastor over her 
dying child. Now she parted the damp curls 
from his brow, and then pressed her lips on his 
cold little fingers, which she held in her hand, 
Fervently the silent prayer ascended, that the 
night of sorrow might pass, and the storm of 
agony be stilled in her bosom: then, as the babe 
turned restlessly in her lap, in a low tone she 
sung, 
‘Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Once more upon my breast 


Thine aching head shall rest, 
In quiet sleep, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sweetly thine eye is closing, 


Calmly thou’rt now reposing, 
In slumber deep. 


Sleep, angel baby, sleep, 
Not in thy cradle bed 
Sh ill rest thy little head, 
But with the quiet dead, 

In dreamless sleep, 


As the mother looked on her boy, she saw that 
his little limbs were stiff with the icy chill of 
death. A smile was on his cherub face, and 
the long lashes were closed over the blue eyes. 
Sweet babe ! no wonder that thy mother’s heart 
is broken when she looks upon her only child— 
dead! The kind-hearted villagers made a little 
grave among the treese—and on the third day, 
when the morning sun shone upon the Alpine 
mountains, they took from the mother’s bosom 
her little one, and laid it in the ground: and 
then they looked along the narrow and wild de. 
files of the mountain for their pastor, who had 
been for some days absent. 

At evening the wife of Bolien sat alone in her 
cottage. She looked upon the lake. A beauti- 
ful light was on its waters. She raised her 
head. It was the ‘Star in the East; and it 
came and stood over the place where the young 
child was. Upon her darkened soul it rose as 
the star of hope—the dawning of that light 
which had been for awhile withdrawn. ‘I shall 
rejoice in Him who was born King of the Jews, 
for he hath gathered the sheep in his arms, and 
he carries the lambs in his bosom,’ she exclaim. 
ed; and her feelings were calmed—her broken 
spirit found repose, 

That night the villagers welcomed their belov- 
ed pastor. No one dared to tell him his only 
son rested beneath the sod of the valley. As he 













pasred from among them, into his own cottage, 
from which the light was faintly gleaming, he 
uttered the heart-felt benediction, ‘Peace be 
within this dwelling” The embrace of the pas- 
tor and his wife was close and affectionate, and 
then the eye of the father glanced on the cradle 
which stood in its accustomed place. ‘The baby 
sleeps! he said. ‘Blessed be God, who has pre- 
served you both!” The mother turned to wipe 
the tears from her eyes, as she replied—‘Yes, 
the baby sleeps—you cannot wake him! The 
fearful truth did not enter the mind of Bolien, 
and he seated hiinself to partake of some sim- 
ple refreshment which was set before him.— 
‘Your countenance is sad,’ he exclaimed, as he 
looked upon the face of his wife. ‘Methinks 
your heart should be full of joy. What shall 
we render to the Lord for all his goodness ! The 
struggle in the countenance of the afflicted 
mother was too agonizing to escape the notice 
of Bolicn ; and, as he took her hand in his, he 
exclaimed—‘Tel! me, I beseech you, what has 
happened? Christianity I know is not secure, 
even among the Alpine valleys. It may be, that 





we are yet to cross the moyntains of ice and| 


snow, and scek sheljter from those who persecute |. 
Tebaldo, beyond himself with rage, attempted to 


us for righteousness’ saxe Tell me, what has 
befallen us, that you weep thus?” The eye of 
the heart-stricken mother glanced toward the 
cradle of her babe, and there needed no com- 
ment. The pastor fellon his knees and uttered, 
‘Our child is dead !"—then buried his face in 
his hands, and wept aloud. 

An hour passed—and the pastor and his wife 
mingled their tears at the grave of their child. 
Sweetly did the ‘star in the east’ shine on that 
gentle mound. As Bolien uncovered his head, 
and gazed upward, he fervently exclaimed, ‘The 
Star of Bethlehem shall be our guide to that land 
which needeth no star to shine upon it! for the 
glory of God shall lighten it; and the Lamb is 
the light thereof !’ 








THE ‘KEY OF DEATH.’ 


In the collection of curiosities preserved in the 
Arsenal at Venice, there is a key, of which the 
following singular tradition is related: ‘About 
the year 1600, one of those dangerous men, in 
whom extraordinary talent is only the fearful 
source of crime and wickedness beyond that of 
ordinary men, came to establish himself as a 
merchant or trader in Venice. The stranger, 
whose name was Tebaldo, became enamored of 
the daughter of an ancient house, already affi- 
anced to another. He demanded her in mar- 
riage, and was of course rejected. Enraged at 
this, he studied how to be revenged. Profound. 
ly skilled in the mechanical arts, he allowed 
himself no rest until he had invented the most 
formidable weapon which could be imagined.— 
This was a key of large size, the handle of 
which was so constructed, that it could be turn. 
ed round with little difficulty. When turned, 
it discovered a spring, which, on pressure, 
launched from the other end a needle or lancet 
of such subtle fineness, that it entered into the 
flesh, and buried itself there without leaving 
external trace. Tebaldo waited, in disguise, at 
the door of the church in which the maiden 
whoin he loved was about to receive the nuptial 
benediction. The assassin sent the slender stecl, 
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unperceived, into the breast of the bridegroom. 


The wounded man had no suspicion of injury, 
but, seized with sudden and sharp pain in the 
midst of the ceremony, he fainted, and was car- 
ried te his house amid the lamentations of the 
bridal party. Wain was all the skill of the phy- 
sicians, who could not divine the cause of this 
strange illness, and ina fewdays hedid. Te- 
baldo again demanded the hand of the maiden 
from her parents, and received a second refusal. 
They too perished miserably in a few days. 
The alarm which these deaths—which appeared 
almost miraculous—occasioned, excited to the 
utmost the vigilance of the magistrates: and 
when, on close examination of the bodies, the 
small instrument was found in the gangrened 
flesh, terror was universal; every one feared for 
his own life. The maiden, thus cruclly orphan. 
ed, had passed the first months of her mourning 
in a convent, when Tebaldo, hoping to bend her 
to his will, entreated to speak with her at the 
grate. The face of the foreigner had been ever 
displeasing to her, but since the death of all 
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those most dear to her, it had become odious, 
(as though she had a presentiment of his guilt,) 
and her reply was most decisive in the negative. 


wound her through the grate, and succeeded ; 


the obscurity of the place prevented his move- 
ment from being observed. On her return to 
‘her room, the maiden felt a pain in her breast, 


and, uncovering it, she found it spotted witha 


single drop of blood. The pain increased: the 
‘surgeons who hastened to her assistance, taught 
by the past, wasted no time in conjecture, but 
cutting decp into the wounded part, extracted 


the needle, before any mortal mischief had 
commenced, and saved the life of the lady. 
The state inquisition used every means to dis- 
cover the hand which dealt these insidious and 
irresistible blows. The visit of Tebaldo to the 
convent caused suspicion to fall heavily upon 
him. His house was carefully searched ; the 
infamous invention discovered ; and he perished 
on the gibbet.’ 








NEAH-EMATHLA. 


The following sketch of this distinguished 
Indian chief is copied from a late number of 
the Mobile Advertiser. 

His person is in stature rather beyond the 
ordinary sized Indian, naturally erect and com- 
manding—now beat and broken down by the 
weight of cighty years. His face is strongly 
marked, his couatenance peculiarly expressive, 
and indicative of the inner workings of his soul 


aquiline—lips compressed—his eye—ah! what 
speaks the warrior’s ! it is certainly expressive 
of more fire than Iever saw—deeply sunken in 
their bony sockets, small, black, and as keen as 
ian eagles, when they shine from beneath their 
silken lashes, all who behold, feel their search- 
ing glance. 

His character has been that of the most 
dauntless and intrepid warrior. During the 
last war he signalized himself fighting against 
Gen. Jackson in Florida and elsewhere. In 
conversing with him upon that and other snb- 
jects, I was forcibly struck with the accuracy 
with which he related facts. From that period 
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—his forchead rather high, and well based—nose |, 

















up to this, he has been the avowed und umcom. 
promising enemy of the white man, and no doubt 
the prime instigator of all the murders and de- 
predations committed in the natiou. 

His capture was altogether the result of accie 
dent. No stratagem or snare was laid to decoy 
him from his camp, as has been stated. Being 
along, I know the fact. When apprehended, he 
was on his way tohis camp from Echo-Hagoe’s, 
where he had been, as he stated, sick for two 
moons, and merely happened to be passing near 
the road, as the army was marching on, and was 
discovered by the friendly Indians in advance, 
and recognized by them as Neah-Emathla, in 
in despite the disguises he had thrown around 
himself toelude detection. Upon this recogni. 
tion, the Indian war-whoop was yelled—they 
rushed upon him like maddened tigers. Much 
effort was required to prevent them from tearing 
the old man limbless. 











INGENIOUS CALCULATION. 
In one of the spinning and power-.loom es- 
tablishments in Bury, there are 1,140 looms at 
work. An intelligent book-keeper employed at 
these works, has made the following curious 
calculation, viz: The shuttle of each loom, in 
traversing through the shed formed by the warp, 
passes over a space of 4 fect 6 inches at least; 
some more, but none less than that. Whilst at 
work, the shuttle is thrown 100 times per min- 
ute, or 27,000 feet per hour. The looms are in 
operation twelve hours per day—consequently 
each shuttle traverses 324,000 feet, or 61 miles 
640 yards in one day. Among so many looms, 
there will be always some standing, from various 
causes. Allowing, then, 140 out of the 1,140, 
to be the average number standing, and assu- 
ming that 1,000 are kept constantly going for 
twelve hours each day, these shuttles will tra- 
verse 61,363 miles and 1,120 yards each day, or 
through a space almost equal to two and a half 
times the circumference of the earth, in the 
short period of twelve hours, 








SAXON LADIES. 

A tourist in Germany gives the following de. 
scription of the Saxon ladies: ‘Ladies are mod- 
els of industry; whether at home or abroad, 
knitting and needle work—no interruption. A 
lady going to a route would think little of for. 
getting her fan, but could not spend half an 
hour without her implements of female indus- 
try. Aman would be quite pardonable for 
doubting, on entering such a drawing-room, 
whether he had not strayed into a school of in- 
dustry ; and whether he was not expected to 
cheapen stockings, instead of dealing in small 
talk. At Dresden it is carried so far that even 
the theatre is not protected against stocking 
wares. I have seen alady gravely lay down her 
work, wipe away the tears which the sorrows of 
Theckla, in Wallenstein’s death, had brought 
into her eyes, and immediately resume her 
knitting. 








While the national honor is firmly maintained 
abroad, and while justice is impartially admin- 
istered at home, obedience will be voluntary and 
cheerful. JUNIUS- 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTHU- 
MENTS. 





(The above engraving is one of the most celebrated representations 
of an Egyptian harp. It is cailed the Theban Harp, and is drawn 
from vo poner discovered by Bruce during his researches among the 
Tuins of ancient Thebes.) 


To give ahistory of music, would be to record 
the progress of man from the first choral hymn 
of creation, when the ‘morning stars sang to- 
gether,’ until the present time, when the art has 
attained its greatest perfection, and its use and 
influence universally felt. In all ages, it has 
afforded exquisite pleasure to the great family of 
man, whether exhibited in the sterile harmony 
of the Pandean pipe, or the overwhelming cho- 








rus of the magnificent organ. 

Like a few other sciences, which seem to have 
been coeval with man, the chronological historv 
of music and musical instruments, is lost in the 
labyrinths of fable. Even the Jewish chronicles, 
the most ancient authorities acknowledged by 
the Christian world, afford no positive daia, but 
only mention the use of musical instruments as 
a matter of common occurrence. In the Scrip- 
tures, many musical instruments are mentioned, 
as well as the employment of the human voice, 
for the purpose ofharmony. We sce it recorded 
that Moses sent up asong of gratitude to Jeho- 
vah, the moment that the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from the Egyptians was ef.- 
fected. The trumpet of jubilee is frequently 
mentioned; and before the time of David, the 
‘sweet singer of Israel,’ we find Jeptha’s daugh- 
ter meeting him with dancing and playing upon 
the tabret. 

Music, as well as other of the fine arts, flour- 
ished in all its ancient perfection, in Greece, 
long before the birth of the Saviour ; and various | 
instruments were used. Their invention is en- 





veloped in the mysticisms of the Greeian My- 
thology, and hence it is a useless task to seck | 
therein for truth. They tell us that Mercury in- 
vented the lyre, Pan the fistula or shepherd’s | 
pipe, Orpheus the flute, &c., yet we are content | 
tobelieve that they are all the inventions of hu- | 
man genius, independent of the gods. 
To give our readers a scientific essay on mu-| 
sic, is more than our limited space, and more 
limited knowledge of the subject will allow. | 
We will notice but one important historical fact, | 
and pass on to a brief description of musical in. | 
struments. The history of the modern notation | 
of music is simply this: Guy d’Aretinus, an | 
Italian, while singing the first strophe of the 
hymn to St. Join, noticed the syllables now 
used for designating the various notes, viz. ut, 
fe, mi, fa, sol, la. ‘Tine strophe is thus: 
Ut, queant laxis, Resonare fibris 
Mira gesiorum 


Solve polluu Labi reatum, 
Sancte Joannes. 








Famuli tuorum 
; 


Aretinus also invented the scale called the 
Gamut. We will notice musical instruments, 
in alphabetical order. : 

Apo.ionicon, an instrument of the organ 
kind; invented by Flight & Robinson, Lon- 
don. 

JZouran Harr, a stringed instrument, whose 
sounds are produced by a current of air; hence 
itsname. It consists of cat-gut strings, distend- 
ed on a wooden box, containing a sounding hole 
in the centre. It produces pleasing music. In- 
vented by Kircher. 

Bac Pier, a wind instrument of great anti- 
quity. Its use was prevalent among a.] the na- 
tions of northern Europe. In Scotland it is still 
used. It consists of a leather bag to collect and 
retain wind, and has three pipes. It is played 
by pressing the bag under the arm. 

Bassoon, is a double-bodied wind instrument, 
three or four feet long, with finger-holes and 
keys, and a curved brass tube with a reed into 
which the player blows. It is alow bass. 

Casranet,was formerly made of two hollowed 
chestnut-shells, with loose kernels, or hollow 
balls resembling them. 
wood. They are used considerably by Spanish 
dancers, whostrike them together in time with 
the tune. 

Canon, is a kind of trumpet; more shrill 
than the common trumpet. It was formerly 
used in war—‘the clarion of war.’ 

Carnet, a Wind instrument of the reed kind, 
and is in common use in this country. In the 
hands of a good performer, it commands more 
than three octaves, 

Criavicuorp, a stringed instrument, said to 
have been much used formerly, by composers in 
their studies. Its invention is attributed to the 
great philosopher Euler,~who flourished about 
one hundred years ago. 

Cornet is a wind instrument, now out of 
use. It answered the purposes of the modern 
hautboy, or oboe. ‘This instrument is mentioned 
in Scripture. 

CrowrTu was an ancient Welsh instrument, 
something like a violincello, having six strings. 

CympaL, or CyMBALUM, an instrument once in 
general use among the ancient Hebrews. They 
are stillin use among us. It is composed of two 
concave discs,which are brought in collision,over 
the head, producing a loud tinkling sound. 

Drum, an instrument too well known to need 
a description. They were introduced into Eu- 
rope through Spain, whither they were brought 
by the Moors. 

Dutcimer, another ancient Hebrew instru- 
ment, of a triangular form, consisting of about 
fifty wires strung upon a bridge at each end,and 
varying in length from thirteen to thirty-six im- 
ches. The sounds are produced by striking the 
wires with small iron rods. 

Firu, a well known shrill wind instrument, 
used chiefly among the military. 

FLaGEoLet, a small kind of flute, having a 
mouth-piece at the end, and finger-holes for the 
regulation of its sounds. 

Furs, a wind instrument of common use, and 
approaches, in its tones, nearer to the human 
voice than any other instrument. 

Frencu Horn isa circularly wreathed trum- 
pet, made of brass. There are also other horns, 
made of tin and brass, straight. The Kent bu- 


They are now made of || 
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gle has its sounds regulated by holes and keys. 
The Jews used rams’ horns, to proclaim their 
jubilee. 

Gone is an instrument of a circular form, 
made of brass. When stricken with a wooden 
mallet, a powerful sound is produced. They af- 
ford but little music. They are used in the 
East for various purposes, where a loud noise is 
required. 

Guitar is a species of lute, played with the 
fingers. It consists of six strings, placed over 
a bridge, like a violin. The bridge is low, and 
stands behind a circular sound hole. The 
strings are pressed by the fingers of the left hand, 
and struck by those of the right. It is in very 
common use in Spain, and is used by all classes 


in evening serenades. 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


| OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD DISPLAX ED 
| IN THE UNIVERSE. 


NO. IV. 


Hitherto we have confined our observations to 
the magnitude of worlds, or immense quantity 
of matter in the solar system. ‘The next subject 
which claims our attention, is the astonishing 
' velocity of the movements of the heavenly bo- 
dics: and we are aware that the rapid motions 
of the vast worlds that we have noticed show 
forth the omnrroTrEeNce or Gop equally, if not 
in a more thrilling manner, than they do by their 
| vast dimensions. 

That such stupendous masses of weight and 
bulk should move at all, is truly astonishing ; but 
that they should move with the velocity that they 
do, is absolutely inconceivable, and can only be 
accounted for by God's omnipotence. 

In a former number we noticed, that in order 
to form any idea of magnitudes, it was necessa. 
ry to fix upon some object as a standard by 
which to compare them ; so with regard to mo. 
tions, we must fix upon something by which we 
can make our estimate. Now, we can conceive 
a good idea of the velocity of a vessel under sail, 
of a steamboat under a good head of steam, of a 
dog in pursuit of game, of an arrow shot from a 
bow, of a bird darting with swift pinions through 
the air, and of clouds drivon by tempestuous 
winds, because we can tr: ¢¢ these motions with 
the eye; but when we fix the atteytion to the 
velocity of a ball from a cannon, or the velocity 
of sound, or any other invisible motion, we can 
‘only form a proper conception by comparison. 
But when we come to fix the mind upon the 
movements of the planets, our standard and our 
conceptions fail us, and we are overwhelmed in 
utter astonishment with the vast contemplation. 
The planet Mercury moves atthe rapid rate of 
of 31 miles in cne second of time! What mind 
on earth, however intelligent and comprehensive, 
ean fully grasp and comprehend the mighty 
thought? An object vastas this planet at one 
moment at this place, and ere the vibrating pen- 
dulum gives one tick is removed farther off 
than the village of Newburgh. If an observer 
should be placed where he could clearly and ful- 
ly view the stupendous exhibition, the sublime 
spectacle would overwhelm his powers of bode 








and mind, and probably well nigh annihilaty 
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him with terror and awe. Language is 
too barren to present the subject in its full 
light. What a power, therefore, must be em- 
ployed to produce such wonderful effects! 

Let us suppose the mean density of the earth 
to be only two and a half times greater than wa- 
ter, and the other primary planets in the same 
proportion, in which case we have inthe great 
total a weight of more than 5,361,471,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 tons. And by estimating the 
mean velocity of the planets before mentioned, 
we find that it is about 53,000 miles in one hour, 
a motion which would require 18,014,392,560,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (eighteen quintil- 
lions, fourteen thousand three hundred and 
ninety-two quadrillions, five hundred and sixty 
thousand trillions) horse power to produce. Now 
if all the mental faculties of man, and all the 
intelligence in the universe,were brought to bear 
upon this single point, they would utterly fail to 
grasp and comprehend the mighty subject! 


Thus we see, that to move a mass like this one |) 
thy beloved friend is now with her Father in 


single inch beyond its position, were it in a qui- 
escent state, would require a mechanical force 
almost beyond the power of numbers to express. 
The united effort of all the myriads of beings in 
the planetary system, were they far superior to 
the powers of man, would be altogether inade- 
quate to produce a motion like this! Could we 
form a definite idea of the magnitude, order, and 
velocity of these revolving worlds, it would in- 
finitely exceed every idea of grandeur and ma- 
jesty that could possibly be derived from terres- 
trial scenes, an | overwhelm our powers with as- 
tonishment and awe. Under such emotions we 
could only exclaim—‘ Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty !’—* Who 
is strong like unto thee? Thy right hand is 
become glorious in power! The Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth!’ J. L. D. 


————_——. 








For the Poughxeepsie Casket. 
GENTLEMEN :—While sitting among many others, 
during the last solema rites which were paid to the de 
cease of a young and interesting girl in June last, 
something like the following reflections came across 
my mind, which I soon after committed to paper. If 
you think them worth a place in your paper, they are 
at your disposal. Yours, &e. ; 
Poughkeepsie, Nov. 1538. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DECEASE OF A YOUNG AND 
INTERESTING GIRL. 


‘O Death! how unkind to take into thy cold 
embrace the young, the innocent, the beautiful! 
tu separate from father, mother, kindred and 
friends, and all that is pleasant here below! 
and when all Nature is clothed in her loveliest 
attire, drawing more closely to her the young 
and buoyant heart! How she could have smooth. 
ed the path of her dear parenis down the vale of 
time, and have done good to all within her nar. 
row sphere ’ 

‘True, kind friend, my mandate seems hard, 
and my icy hand chills the hearts of those who 
are tooclosely bound to this lower world; but I 
must take the young and innocent children to 
their father in heaven, whois waiting to receive 
them, and place them at his right hand, where 
they will enjoy his divine presence forever 
more.’ 

‘O Death ! how thou would’st smooth over thy 
gloomy way! Did not our heavenly Father 
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give us those kind and tender feelings that bind 
us to our kindred and our friends? Has He not 
bestowed upon us most bountifuily all the beau- 
ties of nature? The earth, the sea, every hill 
and every valley, teem with His goodness: all 
for the benefit of His children while here on 
carth. When age had furrowed those rosy 
cheeks, and she had done her share of good in 
the world, then it would have been time enough 
for thee to have taken her away,’ 

‘Yes, kind friend, Gov does give his children 
those pure and holy principles and thoughts of 
which thou speakest—He grants them many 
and great blessings—there is much, yea too 
much, tobind them to this earth: but knowest 
thou not that among all these sweets there is 
much bitter, that there are many snares to catch 
the unwary traveller, many false guides to lead 
astray the youthful heart? My province is to 
take Gop’s warrant, and bring unto him his 
dear children, ere they become tainted with this 
world’s evils. So give thyself no uneasiness, for 


heaven,where she will ever enjoy unalloyed hap- 
piness and bliss. Go, prepare thyself to meet 
her, when thy Gop shall see fit to call thee 
hence.’ 





Fox the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
HOME, 


How animating that word! how pleasant the 
thought ! how enlivening to the recolleetions of 
the past, and how cheering to the mind in the 
meditations of the future! With what resist. 
less and tender influence does the remembrance 
of past scenes of pleasure often rush upon the 
mind! It is indeed a soul-subduing influence. 
We look upon home as the dearest spot on earth. 
And why ? because it is the place of our nativ- 
ity. Here are our native hills and vales—the 
low murmuring rills, and the noisy water-fall— 


the meandering brook—the meadows and fields, 


which witnessed our wild and innocent sport- 
ings of youth. Here are our dearest friends, 


and much-loved companions—those who are en- 


deared to us by the strongest ties of our nature. 
We are perhaps far distant from our native soil, 


‘lone and unfriended—and with a heart swelling 


with affection and love,we look back with grate- 
ful recollections to the spot made sacred to us 
by the remembrance of the departed remains of 
our kindred and relations, whose ashes moulder 
beneath the clod whereon our footsteps have 
been wont to roam. ‘There may slumber the 
once kind and affectionate father—there may 
the remains of a beloved and tender mother re- 


pose-—a brother, a sister, and perchance the || 


youthful and lovely female, endeared to us by 
scenes of youthful childhood rambles, may re- 
pose in that silent earth, over which we have 
often sported in by-gone days. 

It is 2 source of much consolation, when eve- 
throws her dusky shades around us, to look back 
through a vista of years, to sports of juvenile 
simplieity ; but at the same time it casts upon 
the mind a sort of melancholy sadness, causing 
the tearful eye toshed forth tearsin abundance. 
Yet, 

‘Home! ’tisa place of sunshine, 

When all without is gloomn— 

The wide world cannot offer 

Another place like nome!’ A. @ 


, In 





[Selected for the Poughkeepsie Casket, by E.f 
AUTUMN. 


Magnificent and pompous Autumn! It com- 
eth before ne with ‘dyed garments’ of glory ; 
with trailing clouds of innumerable tints ; with 
leaves that fill the air with solemn whispers, and 
paint the viewless gusts with hues of beauty. 
Splendid Autumn! Thy every feature is love. 
ly tomy soul. There is not a spray which 
yields its tribute to the mind, that hath not a les. 
son in its shiver, and a moral in its sound. When 
the ‘sweet south’ seeks in vain for the summer 
flowers, over which it ranged like a chartered 
libertine, rifling their cups, and betraying their 
soft odors ; when the clouds lie in long red bars 
across the west, and the deep tones of woods and 
waters ring through the clear and searchable at. 
mosphere—then is the spirit of Autumn my mon. 
itor and my companion. I walk over the sere 
meadow ; I see the many-colored fruits piled up 
in rich profusion under the generous orchard 
trees; I hear the pensive and farewell chanting 
of the birds, as they poise their pinions for mild. 
er climes, and I deem their melody a summons 
of gratitude—a call for thanksgiving. Then 
Memory is busy ; a sweet repose falls like golden 
light on every vision of the past, and all its re- 
grets are lost in that enchanting radiance. This 
is autumn tome. I think of the pure skies, 
the broad lakes, the swelling mountains, on 
which the eyes of my childhood feasted, until I 
become a resident among them—scaling verdant 
peaks, and looking abroad on seas of rainbow 
foliage tossing to the breeze; or mayhap delec. 
tating my palate with gathered chesnuts, and 
my ear with their harmony; touching,perchance, 
in their fall, the whirring wing of the partridge, 
as it wheeled through the woods. There is not 
a thought of Autumn that is sad to me. I 
love it for itself alone : ‘scenes of ripe fruits and 
mellow fruitfulness’—of calmness, beauty, and 
abundance ; it has voices, and sights, and influ- 
ences, that I would not exchange for a duke. 
dom. Iam always obliged to shake from my 
pen a few drops of superfluous enthusiasm, in 
the autumn time. 

















Knickerbocker. 
SEP Se SC 
VARIETY. 
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POPULAR ERRORS, 


That a contract made on Sunday is not bind. 
ing. 

That those who are loudest or most unceas- 
ing in their professions of regard for the people, 
are the people’s truest friends. 

That it is consistent with the character of a 
gentleman, tosmoke in a state coach. 

That green or unseasoned wood is as good for 
making fires, as dry or seasoned wood, 
| ‘That in order to exclude a child from a share 
in his father’s estate, the father’s will must give 
| him something, however small, or mention him 
| in any manner. 
| That hot bread, or any bread less thau 24 
| hours old, is wholesome. 
| That excessive familiarity is not dangerous to 
| friendship. When I hear two men, whose inti- 
macy does not date from childhood, calling each 
other Tom and Nat, I look for a speedy, anp 











perhaps a violent death to their friendship. True 











by mutual respect. 


That a lawyer, to succeed in his profession, 
is obliged to utter falsehoods. 

+ That those who are constantly talking of the 
dishonesty of other people, are themselves hon- 
est. 

That the citation of many books, or the use of 
learned words, isa sign of learning. 

That persons who clamor for ‘practice’ as bet- 
ter than ‘theory,’ and are celebrated by them- 
selves and their friends as ‘practical’ men, are 
always more trustworthy than those whom they 
deride as ‘theorists.’ The former have no guide 
usualy but their own (often narrow) experience : 
the latter scmetimes have the light gathered by 
a thousand clear and active minds, during ages 
of diligent and enlarged observation. A prop- 
erly constructed theory is the methodized, the 
digested result of what has been seen and done 
by hundreds of ‘practical men.’ 

That a first love is necessarily purer or strong- 
er than a second, or third, or fourth love. 

That keeping the door open in cold weather, 
is conducive to health. 

That other people have not as many, or as 
great causes of unhappines as ourselves. 

That any simpleton will do for a legislator. 

That a man, whom his neighbors would not 
trust with a hundred doilars of their own mo. 
ney, is fit to be trusted with the most important 
public interests. 

That education consists only in being sent to 
school, or in book learning. 

That political consisteney is shown by adhe- 
ring constantly to the same men, through all 
their changes of conduct and opinion. 

That it is inconsistent to think with one party 
on some points, and with an opposite party on 
other points. 








STUART. 


Dunlap, in his History ofthe Arts of Design, copies 
from Dr, Waterhouse the following amusing descrip- 
tion of a scene which occurred in an English stage 
coach, between Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated portrait 
painter, and his travelling companions, 

After blazing away in his dramatic manner, 
his companions were very desirous to know who 
and what he was; for whatever Dr. Franklin 
may have said a century ago of the question. 
asking propensity of his countrymen, I never 
. Moticedso much of that kind of travelling cu- 
. Fiosity in New-England as in Britain. On the 
contrary, I am certain that we in the United 
States are remarkably free from that sort of 
travelling importunateness. Tv the round-about 
question to find out his calling or profession, Mr. 
Stuart answered with a grave face, and serious 
tone, that he sometimes dressed gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ hair, (at that time the high-craped po- 
matumed hair was all the fashion.) ‘You area 
hair-dresser then?” ‘What! said he, ‘do you 
take me to be abarber?” ‘I beg your pardon, 
but I inferred it from what you said. IfI mis. 
took you, may I take the liberty to ask what you 
arethen? ‘Why, I sometimes brush a gentle. 
man’s coat, or hat, and sometimes adjust a cra. 
vat” ‘QO, youare a valet then, to some noble. 
man? ‘A valet! Indeed, sir, lam not. Iam 





friendship is not only shown, but strengthencd, 





. Narraganset.’ 
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lor? ‘Tailor! do I look like a tailor? Vil 
assure you, I never handled a goose, other than 
a roasted one.’ By this time they were all in a 
roar. ‘What the devil are you then?’ said one. 
‘T’ll tell you, said Stuart. ‘Be assured all I have 
said is literally true. I dress hair, brush hats 
and coats, adjust a cravat, and make coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches, and likewise boots and 
shoes at your service’ ‘Oho! a boot and shoe- 
maker after all’ ‘Guess again, gentlemen, I 
never handled boot or shoe but for my own feet 
and legs; yet all I have told you istrue” ‘We 
may as well give up guessing.’ After checking 
his laughter, and pumping up a fresh flow of 
spirits by a large pinch of snuff, he said to them 
very gravely~—‘Now gentlemen, I will not play 
the fool with you any longer, but will tell you, 
npon my honor as a gentleman, my bona fide 
profession. I get my bread by making faces.’ 
He then screwed his countenance, and twisted 
the lineaments of his visage, in a manner such 
as Samuel Foote or Charles Matthews might 
have envied. When his companions, after loud 
peals of laughter, had composed themselves, 
each took credit to himself for having ‘all the 
while suspected that the gentleman belonged to 
the theatre,’ and they all knew that he must be 
a commedian by profession ; when, to their ut. 
ter surprise, he assured them that he never was 
on the stage, and very rarely saw the inside of 
a play-house, or any similar p!ace of amusement. 
They now all looked at each other with aston- 
ishment. 

Before parting, Stuart said to his companions, 
‘Gentlemen, you will find that all I have said of 
my various employiments, is comprised in these 
few words: Iam a portrait painter. If you will 
call at John Palmer’s, York-Buildings, London, 
where I shall be ready and willing to brush you 
a coat or hat, dress your hair a la mode, supply 
you, if need be, with a wig of any fashion or 
dimensions, accommodate you with boots or 
shoes, give you ruffles or cravats, and make fa- 
ces for you.’ 

While taking a parting glass at the inn, they 
begged leave to inquire of their pleasant com- 
panion in what part of England he was born; 
he told them he was not born in England, Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland. Here was another puzzle 
for John Bull. ‘Wherethen? ‘I was born at 
‘Where’s that?’ ‘Six miles 
from Pottawoone, and ten miles from Puppa- 
squash, and about four miles west of Cononi- 
cut, and not far from the spot where the famous 
battle with the warlike Pequots was fought.’ 
‘In what part of the East Indies is that, sir?’ 
‘East Indies! my dear sir! It isin the state of 
Rhode-Island, between Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut river.’ This was all Greek to his com. 
panions, and he left them to study a new !esson 
of geography, affording another instance of the 
ignorance of islanders,respecting men of genius, 
whose vernacular tougue is the same as that of 
Bacon, Newton and Locke, Shakspeare, Milton 
and Pope. 








OLD LAW OF COURTSHIP. 


October 27, 1647.—The General Court enact 
‘that if any young man attempt to address a 
young woman without the consent of her pa- 








not aservant—to be sure I make coats and 
waistcoats for gentlemen.’ ‘O, you are a tai. 


rents, or the county court ! he shall be fined £5 


















prisoment for the third’ Sept. 11, 1649.— 
‘Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing the af- 
fections of John Tarbox’s daughter, without 
the consent of her parents. He was fined $5— 
fees 2s. 6d., and 6s. for three days’ attendance 
by the parents” In the same month, ‘three 
married women were fined 5s. a-piece for scold- 
ing’ Query.—What would or should have 
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for the first offence, £10 for the second, and im. 


been the penalty for an unmarried woman for ; 
the same offence ? ‘ 
ii ! 

LAST WORDS OF LORD BYRON. 

When the eccentric poet felt the approach of 1 
the delirium that prostrated his powerful mind 
within three days of his death, he exclaimed to f 
those around him—and they were his last words, i t 
‘I wish it to be known that my last thoughts $ t 
were given to my wife, my child, and my sister.’ fi 
He died at Missolonghi, on the 17th of April, F 
1824, inthe 37th year of his age. There is a 
fine moral contained in the following lines, writ- 
ten by a contemporary poet : 

Oh! had his soul to virtue’s cause adhered— l 
Had his proud batk her course majestic steered, P 
And left on either hand the rocks that rise a 
In skeptic seas, and br:ve the sacred skies, v 
Then had his days been ful'; no haughty foe Vv 
Had snatched the laurel from his manly brow. fa 
But as he is—what tongue will dare defend be 
The rake’s bright oracle—the skeptic’s friend, ca 
Whose mighty mind, forgetful of its aim, of 
Stooped from its height, and spread its wasting flame? va 
By ail regarded wih suspicious eye, Pp? 
The bad distrust him, and the virtuous fly. w 
Whose works are poison, mixed with so much art fo 
That while they please the taste, corrupt the heart; al 
Or like false lights dixplayed on lonely coast, w 
They lure us onward till our bark is lost, m 

Pl 

w 

HINTS TO LOVERS. 

If a youth is wooingly disposed towards any . 
damsel, as he values his happiness, let him fol. 1s 
low my advice ; call on the lady when she leaste ta 
expects him, aad take notice of the appearance is 
of all that is under her control. Observe if the - 
shoe fits neatly—if the gloves are clean—and ~~ 
the hair neat. And I would forgive a man for e- 
breaking off an engagement, if he discovered a to 
greasy novel hid away under the cushion of a th 
sofa, or a hole in the garniture of the prettiest su 
foot in the world. Slovenliness will ever be a- ed 
voided by a well-regulated mind as would a pes- foe 
tilence. A woman cannot always be ‘dressed,’ - 
particularly one in middle or humble life, where 
her duty, and it is consequently to be hoped her 
pleasure,lies in superintending all domestic mat. 
ters; but she may be always neat, well apparal. the 
ed—and as certainly as a virtuous woman is a on 
crown of glory to her husband, so surely is a of 
slovenly one a crown of thorns. ey. 

riot 
NOBILITY. . 

Nobility is a river that sets with a constant by 
and undeviating current, directly into the great ri 
‘pacific ocean’ of time; but, unlike all other whi 
rivers, it is more grand at its source, than at its the 
termination. ast 

of 

Dull authors will measure our judgment, not — 
by our abilities, but by their own conceit. To - 
admire their vapidity, isto have superior taste ; a 
to despise it, is to have nane. mas 
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Witciam Dusxap, Esq.—A late number of the 
New-York Mirror, with its accustomed mindfulness 
of the interests of meritorious men, proposes a benefit 
for that veteran artist and successful writer, WiLLIam 
Dunuap, Esq. It proposes a collection of paintings, 
to be made from the drawing-rooms of those citizens of 
New-York city, who possess vuluable specimens of the 
art, and are disposed to aid in the design—all to be 
deposited in some suitable room, which shall be opened 
for public exhibition forthree months, and the proceeds 
be givento Mr. Dunlap. The object of this benefit is, 
to enable the artist (who, like many of his fraternity, 
find themselves in old age walking hand in hand with 
poverty,) to complete a most valuable work on which 
he is engiged—a voluminous History of the State of 
New-York. We hope the proposed benefit will be 
speedily carried into effect, 
In addition to his great merits as an artist, Mr, Dun- 
lap possesses talents of a high order, as his already 
published works attest, ‘Through a long life, he has 
always been intimate with the first men of our country, 
While yet a lad, he wis honored with the friendship of 
Washington, and was intimate in that great man’s 
family. At that early age Washington and his lady 
both sat to him for their portraits, He afterwards be- 
came the pupil of West, the greatest historical painter 
of the age. Returned from England, he engaged in 
various pursuiis. For sometime he held the office of 
paymaster in the army; he «also becime connected 
with, and manager «f, one of the New-York theatres, 
for which he wrote many plays, It was only occasion. 
ally that he pursued the profession of painter, until he 
was Afty years of age, when he turned his attention 
more exclusively to the divine art, Several celebrated 
pictures were produced in rapid succession, among 
which wis the ‘Christ Rejected.’ 

In 1832, Mr. Dunlap published his ‘History of the 
American Theatre, a work which displays much re- 
search, and an intimate knowledge of his subject, In 
1834, he published that excellent work in two large oc- 
tavo volumes, the ‘History of the Arts ot Design.’ This 
is truly a valuable work, and although written when the 
author had nearly reached the goal of ‘three score and 
ten,’ yet like his paintings in the evening of life, it ex- 
hibits all the vigor of carly manhood. His forthcoming 
work, we venture to say, will be a valuable acquisition 
to the growing literature of our country ; and we trust 
that the liberal citizens of New-York will not permit 
such a work from the pen of one of their most respect- 
ed townsmen to remain unfinished, or even delayed, 
for the want of proper aid. They cannot extend their 
benevolence toa more worthy cause, or a more merito- 
rious man, 








Tue Watcu.—We had penned a few desultory 
thoughts concerning the Watch, that most ingenious 
and wonderful production of human skill, when the 
following beautiful description, from the polished pen 
of Governor Everett, of Massachusetts, met our 
eye. We insert it at length, us a substitute, far supe- 
rior to our own, 

‘Consider the influence on the affairs of men, in all 
their relations, of the invention of the little machine 
I hold in my hand ; and the other modern instruments 
for the measurement of time, various specimens of 
which are on exhibition at the halls, To say nothing of 
the importanee of an accurate measuremeut of time in 
astronomical observations—nothing of the application 
of time-keepers to the purposes of navigation—how 
vast must be the aggregate effect on the affairs of life, 
throughout the civilized world, and in the progress of 
ages, of aconvenient and portable apparatus for meas- 
uring the lapse of time ! Who can calculate in how 
Many of those critical jyactures, when affairs of weight- 
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iest import hang npon the issue of an hour, Prudence 
and Forecast have triumphed over blind Casualty, by 
being enabled to meusure with precision the flight of 
time, in its smallest subdivisions! Is it not something 
more than mere mechanism, which watches with us by 
the sick bed of some dear friend, through the live-long 
solitude of night, enables us to count, in the slackening 
pulse, Nature’s trembling steps towards recovery, and 
to administer the prescribed remedy at the precise, per- 
haps the critical moment of its application? By means 
of a watch, Punctuality in all his duties—which, in its 
perfection, is one of the incommunicable attributes of 
Deity—is brought, in no mean measure, within the 
reach of man. He is enabled, if he will be guided by 
this half-rational machine, creature of a day as he is, to 
imitate that sublime precision which leads the earth,afier 
a circuit of five hundred miilions of miles, back to the 
solstice at the appointed moment, without the loss of 
one second, no, notthe millionth part of a second, for 
the ages on ages during which it has travelled that em- 
pyreal road, Whata miracle of art, thata man can 
teach a few brass wheels, and a little piece of elastic 
steel, to out-calculate himse!f; to give him a rational 
answer to one of the most important questions which 
a being travelling toward eternity can ask! Whata 
miracle, that a man can put within this little maching 
a spirit that measures the flight of time with greater 
accuracy than the unassisted intellect of the profound- 
est philosopher ; which watches and moves when sleep 
palsies slike the hand of the maker and the mind of the 
contriver—nay, when the last sleep has come over 
them both! I saw the other day, at Stuckbridge, the 
watch which was worn on the 8th of September, 1755, 
by the unfortunate Baron Dieskau, who received his 
mortal wound on that day, near Lake George, at the 
head of his army of French and Indians, on the break- 
ing out of the seven years’ war, ‘This watch, which 
marked the fierce, feverish moments of the battle as 
calmly as it has done the fourscore years which have 
since elapsed, is still going; but the watch-maker and 
Baron have now for more than three-fourths ofa cen- 
tury been gone where time is ro longer counted, Fred- 
erick the Great was another and a vastly more impor- 
tant personage of the same war, His watch was car- 
ried away from Potsdam by Napoleon, who, on his rock 
in mid-ocean, was wont to ponder on the hours of alter- 
nate disaster and triumph, which filled up the life of his 
great fellow destroyer, aud had been equally counted 
on its dial-plate. ‘The courtiers used to say that this 
waich stopped of its own accord when Frederick died. 
Short-sighted adulation! for if it stopped at his death, 
as if time was no longer worth measuring, it was soon 
put in motion, and went on, as if nothing had happened, 
Portible watches were probably introduced into Eng- 
land in the time of Shakspeare ; and he puts one into 
the hind of his fantastic jester, as the text of his mor- 
ality. In truth, if we wished to borrow from the arts a 
solemn monition of the vanity of human things, the clock 
might well give it tous, How often does it not occur 
to the traveller in Europe, as he hears the hour told 
from some ancient steeple ; that iron tongue in the 
tower of yonder o!d cathedral, unchanged itself, has 
had a voice for every change in the fortune of nations! 
It has chimed monarchs to their thrones, and knelled 
them to theirtombs ; and, from its watch-tower in the 
clouds, has, with the same sonorous and impartial sto- 
icism,measured out their little hour of sorrow and giad- 
ness to coron.tion and funeral, abdication and sacces- 
sivs, revolution and restoration; victory, tumuit, and 
fire: and, with like f ithfulness, while I speak, the lit. 
tle monitor by my side warns me back from my digres- 
gion, and bids me beware lest I devote too much of my 
brief hour, even to its own commendation.’ 








To CorrrsponpEeNts,—‘The Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ and ‘Scraps from a Diary,’ shall appear in 
Our next, 


‘The Sea Bird’s Song,’ by ‘Orlando,’ is received. 


We shall be happy to hear often from our old friend 
‘Tyre.’ 








ET 


THE CHAPLET OF COMUS, 





A Pappy’s [pga oF TRAVELLING.—Surely, says 
Pat, these Yankees are . pont travellers—they travel 
60 or 70 miles a day, while I have hard work to trave] 
20 or 30; but there’s not so t a difference after all, 
for they dont more than half travel the ground over 
whilst I travel both sides of the road for the most part’ 

Fact.—A lady was asked at the Springs, during the 
past season, ‘How she liked Crabbe’s Tales?’ ‘I nev- 
er knew that crabs had tails,’ she replied with a look 
of grave and innocent wonder, 


A Frreypiy Intimation.—The boarders at a 
tavern in Georgia we.e annoyed by flies in their butter, 
Judye Dooly took the tavern-keeper aside, and remark- 
ed to him, in a private way, that .ome of his friends 
thought it wuld be best for him to put the butter on 
one plate, and the flies on another, und let the 
mix them to suit themselves, He merely suggested it 
for consideration, 


Two rival shoemakers, who lived directly ite to 
each other, in one of the streets near the west end of 
London, and whose upposition was noi in situation a- 
lone, but in every matter connected with business, car- 
1ied on for a long time a war of advertisements and pla- 
cards, till at last, one of them, to signify the purity of 
his style of doing business, got his door adorned with 
the classic sentence, ‘Mens conscia recti,’ ‘this the 
other conceived to be an advertisement of something in 
the line of bisiness ; and as he was a ladies’ shoem 
also, he got his door ornamented with the following 
improved reading of the apothegm—*Men’s and wo- 
men’s conscia recti,’ 
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THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, 


On Monday, the 15th inst., at South Dover, by Elijah 
Dodge, esq., Mr. Hinam Evens, to Miss Basuaspa Si0- 
cum, both of Dover. 

At Palensville, Greene co., on the 27th ult., by the 
Rev. Mr. Wing, Mr. Gsorog W. Norturor, of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, to Miss Canouing Paten, of 
the furmer place. 

On the 11th inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, Pur- 
chase, Westchester county, T'Homas Capp, of the town 
of Pleasant Valicy, Dutchess county, to Saran Barnes, 
of the former place. 

At Washington Hollow, on the 18th inst., by the Rev. 
L. W. Webster, Mr. Netson Detavan, to Miss Exiz- 
aBETH Nase, both of Amenia Dutchess co. 

In the town of Pleasant Valley, by Lyman North 
Esq., Mr. THomas Metpoven, of Catskill, to Miss ‘Ee 
THER TaLMaDGE, Of the former place. 

In North East, wy Rev. J. Osborn, on the evening of 
the 18th inst. Mr. E. A. Chang, to Miss Mary A. eldest 
daugiiter of N. Holbrook. 

On the 24th inst. by George P. Fowler, Esq. Mr. 
Evias G. Nicots to Miss Cuartorre Sutton, all of 
Union Vale. 

At ee on the 29th inst., by the Rey. J. C. 
Cruickshank, P. H, Knickeasacker, M.D., to Miss 
Jane, eldest daughter of David Muliford. 

On Mon.ay the 8th ult. by the Hon. Stephen Thorn 
of Milan, Mr. Joun G. Pevus and Miss Pugse Fracier 
second daughter of Paul Flagler, of LaGrange. 

IOS FD 
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THE ENELL. 
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DIED, 
In this viliage, on Sunday the 26th ult., Capt. Aanow 


Innis, aged 52 years 
{Mr. lyn1s has long been distinguished as one of 
our — 


the first among the business men » and 
his loss is not only severely felt by a bereaved — 
who loved him with great Zovetien, but by the w 
public. Few men have enjoyed to a greater degree 
the confidence and respect Of a whole community; and 
every amiable virtue apparent in the domestic circle, 
was exhibited by him in his business relations, T 

we deeply mourn his loss, yet we must not forget that 
the inscrut,ble providences of Gop »re acts of Divine 
wisdom, and that such bereavements are often mercies 
in disguise. } 

In this village, on the 13th inst., after a lingeri 
ness, Mrs. Janz, wife of Walter Hosford, in the 
year of her age. Few persons ever lived more respect- 
ed and died more lamented As a wife, sister and 


'riend, she willlong be remembered. Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.— (Com. 


On Saturday, the 13th inst., Saran, infant daughter 
of Abraham Overbagh, ared 1 year and 6 months. 


In this village, on the 17th inst., Caroting Jones, 
daughter of Nehemiah Jones, deceased, in the 7th year 
of her age. 

On the 21st inst., Francts Boxsrvum, in the 27th year 
of his age. 

At Hyde Park, on the 19th inst., Frances Lovisa 
only daughter of Lewisand Mary Ana Mann, aged 3 
years and 10 montis. 
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THE BOQUETs Then she prayed that another might bloom; DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE TEMP. 
—_ = It was granted ; and Flora displayed TER AND A CHILD. 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. All the beauties of tint and perfume, . paid 3 : 


In which flower was ever arrayed, af : ; 
Come, sweet smiling youth, will you ramble with me. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE'S FIRST TRIAL. 
To the place where the red-breast has built on thetr ¢ 





Alone by her window insilence she watched She rejoiced in its beautiful glow, : murwees 
To catch the first glimpse as his form should appear; And she watched it with tenderest care ; Its beautiful nest? With soft moss it is lined, 
Her thoughts were as free, and her heart beat as light, ||) But her joy was soon followed by woe,. | And some pretty blue eggs or young birds we shal 
As the innocent fawn of the wild mountain deer, For she came, and her flower was not there! find ; " 
| We will take them away-—they shall be all for thee ; 
Alone there she watched, fill the mantle of night Then she says, ‘that a finger unseen, Come, say, little boy, will you go then with me? 
Distended its folds to envelop our sphere ; Has intruded and borne them away; 
Yet came not the form that was wont to delight, For my flowers hung in bea::teous sheen } cnitp, 
Nor sounded the voice that she most loved to hear. Now they're gone like the shadows of day,’ That round mossy nest, with labor and care 
; , Was built by the red-breast to lay her eggs there, 
Distrust had, ere this, never entered her breast, Cold winter his snow flakes bestrew, And to rear her young brood. Qh, how happy is sha! 
Nor a darkling suspicion of coldness or change ; And her garden was fided and sere ; Just hear her aweet song from the green apdle-treé j 
+ ays wg eadanprlairteg = pape ex — wren - yee wih aenieenen wuhtew ’Twould be cruel to rob her, and painful to me 
For the heart she had given, one as true in exchange, This maid, to the hearth’s glowing cheer. To make her unhappy. T’ll not go with thee, 
His unwonted delay gave her cause to suspect ‘Here’s thy flowers,’ said a voice swevily mild, Weal wie: w 
That his love must have changed, or never was pure ; ‘I’ve preserved, and present them to you, or ; i 
She deemed it none else than a pointed neglect, Seem‘d it cruel to pluck them, dear child? To-mor pnd kind boy, we'll go “5 Ho ect, 3 
ae Now, though faded, their incense rematns : And make ourselves happy from morning till night ; 
‘Can it be that he loves me, and yet so delays But if !eff, all their fragrance had flown, Or we'll. bathe in the stream where the clear waters 
To visit his home, and his fond bride to cheer ? In my bosom, these flowers I retained, flow, 
Her heart asked the question—for her answer came That I might restore thee thine own,’ Or angle for fish—will you there with me go ? 
sighs ; And, dear brother, so Christ did remove ; durin. 


And adown her pale cheeks trickled tear after tear, Those, sweet babes from thy tender embrece, 


O! let wisdom thy sorrows reprove, 
For they live in the smiles of his face. 


To-morrow is Sabbath, so sacred and sweet ; 
I go to God’s house, where his worshippers meet ; 
And the Sabbath school service I love more than all 


‘Alas! she now cried, in her anguish of heart, 
‘Why, why did I leave my own dear parents’ home 7— 





From father, from brother, from sister, why _— Had HE left them, temptations would rise, The boys that forsake it, their kite or their ball. 
And trust for my happiness on his truth alone ? Dire afflictions-and ‘sin might oppress. The Bible forbids either labor or play, 
j . ay : , Pista aa 
No longer she felt like the fond, happy bride ; bbs re presery ed in my bosom,’ he cries, , And commands te keep holy this most holy day 
; F They’re thine, in the realms of the blessed, 
Revengeful emotions now preyed ou her soul; 
So vlai ile ah a: eens te nei Rock City, Oct. 17, 1833. TYRO. pea wionaee 3 
4 yn P = ei ° i she'd if A ae Just over the hill, bending down to our reach, 
A Se ee yas ana Dae Hangs the apple, the plom, and the rich mellow peach, 
trol. Prem the U.B. Meg: A DemRotion. The sweet purple grape, and the large yellow pear ; 
Butlittle she knew of the depth of her love, PAPINEAU. Oh, come, let us hasten and feast- ourselves there; 
Of the cords interwound with the hearts very core ; The charges against mo are all of one kind, that I have No eye can detect us—there’s nothing - ag 
Twas the first she’d been placed on her trial, to prove || pushed the principles of justice and benevolence too far,— Why then will you lose them by lingering here 4 
The strength of the love and affection she bore, further than a cautious policy would warrant; and further 
than the opinions of many would go along with me. In eve. CHILD, 
; ry aceideat which may happen through life—in pain, ip : : 

Atlast, when the tempest f am and “yy servow, ia depression, and distiese—1 wil calle usind thin |i 1° DY pessoas and appetites you would appeal, 
In her gentle bosom most forcelully raged, accusation, and be comforted. fLoucnn Brrxe. To lead me to covet, and teach me to steal, 
She afar in the twilight her husband descried, ts But my Father above I obey before you, 

tg And her feelings that moment were fully assuaged. Ay! let the mean, the grov'ling brand thy name! H's commandments are kind, and holy, and true, 

. he f Ih id *T will swell thy lofty triumph. Such may bow Then ‘get thee behind me,’ and tempt me no more, 

She forgot her revenge, she forgot all her pride, Like supple reed before the breath of power, I have read of your name and employment before, 


As she went forth to meet and to welcome him home ; 
Most sweetly she smiled, as she lovingly said— 
‘Ah! ah! my dear husband, at last have you come ! 


But though it whispered round thee, bland and sweet, 
Thou would’st not heed the tempter.—Then it came 
As with a tempest’s rush on thee and thine; 


Dear Saviour! oh keep me from every temptation, 
However employed, and in whatever station; 
Or if from its snares I may not be exempted, 





} Albany, N. Y., Sept. 30th, 18 49. EFF. But all unmoved thou did’st abide the shock, : “ 
i itt On honor’s rock thy soul was rifted deep, Oh, keep me from falling whene’er I am tempted.’ 
And storm might how! around, but ne’er o’erthrow, — 


For the Poughkcepsie Casket. : . - 
Unwavering champion of thy country’s cause, 


Shrink never from thy high and glorious tosk> HUMAN LIFE. 


GENTLEMEN :—You recollect publishing ‘Lines To a 
Brortuer,’ in the first volume, ninth number, of the Casket. 





Those lines were upon the death of an only son. That || Till free, self-governed, from the stranger’s thrall Ab, what is life !~a dream within a dream ! 
brother has been presented with another son, which has || Released, a young Republic shal! arise, A pilgrimaye from peril rarely free! 
a death. This melancholy event suggested the fol- Star-crowned, amid the nations, and shall hail A bark that sails upon a changing sea, 
) With praise and blessing her tried patriot’s name. Now sunshine and now storm; a mountain stream 
f LINES TO A BROTHER. Still at the altar of blest Freedom Aonigd Heard, but scarce seen ere to the dark deep sone ; 
Ah! once more the dread ange! of death Fearless and spotless, its high minister,— A wild star blazing with unsteady beam, 
i Has asserted omnipotent sway ; And tend the sacred fire thy hand hath lit, Yet for a season fair to look upon, 
4 5 And once more a sweet innocen ’s breath T ll it shall flame to heaven, that beacon-light, Life is an infsnt on A ffection’s knee, 
| . Has been snatched in its beauty away. Kindling with its own glow each patriot hea: t, A youth now full of hope and transient glee, 
re Yes—the sweetest, the brightest, the pure, eg pit + eee — it from the view ‘- . inhood 8 peerless — now bright, anon 
‘ And the fairest of earth’s fairest flowers; ps + a ‘ - of Liberty,’ still they feel time-worn ruin silvered o'er with years. 
; All are slain; for death’s arrows are sure, eo: eon oa, are Bee geite hte m5 LS ge where slippery steeps arise, 
ia o free and equal rights, Where discontent and sorrow are the prize, 


None can stand when his countenance lowers. 
That altar’s fire! And when the goal is won, the grave appears, 


A young maiden was walking alone, Each patriot shall guard it—all who love 


In a plat ornamented with flowers; . 

a P ‘ Justice and mercy press to heap the pile, — 

. i a pue THE POUGHKEE 

; | A bright one was now fully blown, And earth’s nobility, who will not bow ’ PSTE CASKET, 
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She had watched its unfolding for hours, Opinion’s neck beneath the foot of power, povouxerrste Teitonaea a Maipctonser on phy he 
i In the morn, she returned to the place, Shall stir the flame. And may it not be fann’d tor a' less term than one years 0 aubscriptions tedsived 
To review it, with dew-gems adorned : By woman’s feeble breath, since in her heart adil Soles Histone og fo LITERATURE, SctEnce, 
; Jt was gone; and with sorrowful face Full many a chord thrills deeply at thy name! Monat and Homonous TALes ; Resaxa, Ponta te aed 
: Any person who ‘will remit us FIVE DOLLARS, shal! 
| 


4 The loss of her flower she mourned, Albany, l&h February, 1833, Miss A. D. WOODBRIDGE. || 





